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numerous vicissitudes of domestic and foreign trade. He explains 
with great clearness and force the dilemma in which Secretary 
Carlisle found himself at the opening of the year 1894, the reasons 
for the failure of the bond issues of January and October to bring 
permanent relief, the treasury crisis at the beginning of 1895, when 
the maintenance of gold payments was very seriously threatened, 
and the bold movement of the President in making the contract 
with the bond syndicate by which the crisis was averted. The 
interest of the narrative and the skill of the author in marshaling a 
great variety of facts in such a way as to emphasize and make clear 
the main points constantly challenge the reader's admiration. 

Critics of this book must aim their shafts at the author's interpre- 
tations of men and events. Here there is frequently opportunity 
for differences of opinion ; and in many cases Mr. Noyes has not 
presented a sufficiently comprehensive array of facts to justify com- 
pletely his conclusions. His interpretation of the greenback move- 
ment, his account of the motives back of the Sherman Act, his 
explanation of the causes of the crises of 1873, 1884 and 1893, his 
criticism of Secretary Carlisle's frankness with the Fifty-third Con- 
gress and of Senator Sherman's inconsistencies come under this 
head. On all these subjects, however, he speaks with authority and 
inspires confidence in the views he expresses. To have treated them 
with thoroughness would have unduly expanded his book, injured 
its symmetry and made it less useful for the general reader. Inade- 
quacy of treatment is, indeed, a necessary fault of a small book on 
a large subject. Of course Mr. Noyes has not said the last word on 
topics which require for their complete elucidation a more thorough 
and comprehensive study of our economic history than any man has 
yet made ; but he has performed a very difficult task in an eminently 
satisfactory manner, and deserves the gratitude of people who can 
appreciate the value of such work. ^ M ^ Scott 

University of Wisconsin. 

Die Finanzverhiiltnisse der Einzelstaaten der Nordamerikanischen 
Union. By Dr. Ernest Ludlow Bogart. Jena, 1897. — 157 pp. 

This monograph treats of some of the more important aspects of 
American finance, from the historical, descriptive and critical stand- 
points (p. 3). The chapter on the financial history of the states con- 
tains a good view of the course of the financial activities of the 
states and some interesting criticisms. The most striking fact in 
regard to state finance is the insignificance of the state budgets as 
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compared with those of the central or local governments. The 
explanation of this fact is found in the financial history of the 
states, which Dr. Bogart divides into three periods: first, from 1789 
to 1820, an era of slight activity, with few demands on the state ; 
second, from 1820 to 1850, a time of great financial enterprises, 
in which the states undertook many things, while the federal govern- 
ment did very little; third, from 1850 to the present day, a period 
during which the states have again displayed little activity, while 
all encouragement of industrial enterprises has been left to the 
federal government. Of these the most interesting period was from 
1820 to 1850. The general European peace, improvements in 
machinery and greater freedom of trade, with other causes, con- 
spired to encourage the people in false hopes of an excessively rapid 
development. Loans were made far beyond the reasonable pros- 
pects of profitable investment, and all kinds of improvements were 
attempted at once, so that great amounts of capital were locked up 
in enterprises which were either of doubtful value or incapable of 
making a quick return. This general furor for public improvements 
was aggravated by local conditions, among which may be mentioned 
the paper money inflation, the division of the surplus among the 
states, the deposit of federal funds with the " pet " banks and the 
rapid sale of public lands. The reaction came, of course, when it was 
found necessary to pay by taxation the interest on the debts. Some- 
times this resulted in repudiation ; but, aside from that disgraceful 
feature, it had two important and far-reaching consequences: first, 
the substitution of private corporate enterprise for public enter- 
prise ; and, second, the limitation of the financial activities of the 
states through restrictions put upon the competence of the 
legislatures. 

Constitutional limitations on the state governments, it may be 
observed, were characteristic features which developed long before 
the financial difficulties arose. Dr. Bogart is, nevertheless, quite 
right in tracing many of the present limitations on the financial 
powers of the state governments to their unfortunate experiences in 
the middle of this century. These limitations are both general 
and particular. Some general provisions were incorporated in the 
constitutions when they were first drafted — as, for example, rules 
requiring that taxation should be proportional, that public money 
must be appropriated by the legislature, etc. More particular rules 
— generally originating in the disastrous experiences of the states — 
are those, for example, which require that appropriation bills shall 
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not be introduced after a certain date, that taxation shall not exceed 
a certain percentage of the property valuation, etc. 

According to . . . these constitutional limitations [says Dr. Bogart], the 
assumption appears to be widespread that the legislative houses are hope- 
lessly incorrigible and that no more may be left to them than is absolutely 
necessary, and this minimum only under the greatest limitations [p. 36]. 

The second part of the monograph deals with the legislative and 
executive methods of preparing the budget. Dr. Bogart thinks that 
too much work is done in the standing committees — work that ought 
to be done in a committee of the whole. He also says : 

It is one of the peculiarities of the finance legislation of the American 
states that the task of raising money and the task of determining its 
expenditure are intrusted to different committees, so that duties which 
naturally might appear inseparable are turned over to bodies among which 
no bond exists [p. 58]. 

The third part describes the budget of the states, the various 
items of expenditures and the resources. Here an attempt — not 
altogether successful — is made to give a description of the various 
kinds of taxes. The subject is very extensive and very intricate, 
and could scarcely be more than hinted at in the few pages 
devoted to it. Besides showing some inexactness, apparently due 
to the use of secondary sources, the statements of the tax laws are 
much too short to be explicit, and often give but a shadowy idea of what 
the taxes really are. The classification of the different resources of 
the states is, moreover, rather peculiar. Thus, interposed between 
corporation taxes and income taxes we find a description of the 
returns from prisons and the sale of lands. This arrangement seems 
to be decidedly unscientific. Part four contains an account, largely 
statistical, of the state debts, of the different sinking funds, etc. 

There are a good many useful tables, taken largely from the 
Eleventh Census, including two which show the constitutional limita- 
tions on financial legislation, etc. The typographical errors are, unfor- 
tunately, numerous : Iowa, for example, is persistently misspelled 
Jowa. This monograph, then, though it contains a valuable and 
interesting treatment of some subjects, is of uneven merit. The 
description of the tax systems does not add to its value; but 
the presentation of the historical development of the financial 
activities of the states and the discussion of the limitations on 
financial legislation are both excellent. Francis Walker. 

Colorado College. 



